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Civil Liberties and the Federal Loyalty Program 


Working for the government is a privilege rather 
than a right. Therefore, some freedoms which a 
man may enjoy as a private citizen he may not 
enjoy as a federal employee. The government must 
be able to count upon the fullest trustworthiness 
of its workers. 

The present federal loyalty program falls into two 
parts: loyalty regulations for all federal agencies, 
set up in 1947 by Executive Order of the President; 
and special measures for the “security agencies.” 


Provisions of Executive Order 9835 


Under the Order, all federal employees and appli- 
cants are fingerprinted and required to answer a 
short questionnaire. If the FBI finds no “deroga- 
tory information” against the employee, the investi- 
gation is ended. If, however, there is reason to sus- 
pect possible disloyalty, the FBI conducts a full field 
investigation. The FBI report (without recommen- 
dation) is sent to the loyalty board of the employee's 
agency. The employee has the right to a hearing 
before this board. An adverse decision may be ap- 
pealed to the agency head and from there to the 
Civil Service Commission’s Loyalty Review Board. 
(Cases of applicants go first to regional loyalty 
boards, created and staffed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in its 14 regions, and then to the Loyalty 
Review Board.) 

An employee may be dismissed, or an applicant 
refused, if “on all the evidence, reasonable grounds 
exist for belief that the person involved is disloyal 
to the Government of the U. S.” Standards for 
judging disloyalty include such crimes as sabotage 
and espionage, and also “membership in, afhliation 
with or sympathetic association with any foreign or 
domestic organization, association, movement, group 
or combination of persons, designated by the At- 
torney General as totalitarian, fascist, Communist, 
or subversive. ...” 


Criticism of Program 


Although the Loyalty Review Board has shown a 
reassuring degree of fairness and responsibility, the 
loyalty program has raised a number of questions: 


Vagueness of the wording of the Executive Order: 
Such terms as “derogatory information,’ “sympa- 
thetic association with,” “subversive” and even “dis- 
loyal” are not defined and are subject to varying 


interpretations. 


Denial of right of confrontation of witnesses: Al- 
though there is abundant right of appeal, this pro- 
vides little protection if at no stage is the accused 
brought face to face with his accuser and permitted 
to cross-examine him. Often the employee is not 
told the full charges. The chief reason given for 
this admitted defect is that the FBI may use in- 
formants whom it cannot disclose without injuring 
the national security. 


Wide discretion in the Attorney General: Under the 
Order, the Attorney General must prepare and keep 
current a list of the organizations which he de- 
termines to be “totalitarian, fascist, Communist or 
subversive.” There is no provision for the listed 
organization to have a hearing or make an appeal. 


Effect on Morale in Government: A mass investiga- 
tory program tends to impair morale with conse- 
quent threat to the calibre of government employees. 


Security Agencies 


There are special provisions for the “security” or 
“sensitive” agencies—Army, Navy, Air Force, State 
Department, Central Intelligence Agency and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Because of their 
direct connection with national defense, Congress 
has given them the power of summary removal of 
any employee “in the interest of national security.” 

Whereas an employee may be charged as disloyal 
because of some action or expression which creates 
reasonable doubt as to his loyalty, an employee con- 
sidered a “security risk” need not have committed a 
positive act. He may be dismissed because of in- 
judicious reading, excessive talking, lack of discretion 
or carelessness. The C.I.A., for example, lists these 
standards for judging security cases: “Complete per- 
sonal integrity, financial and mental stability, indi- 
vidual discretion, and moral strength.” 

The employee facing dismissal for the more tenu- 
ous charge of “security risk” has less opportunity 
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for defense than the disloyalty case. He can appeal 
to the agency head but not to the Civil Service 
Loyalty Review Board. To date the “security agen- 
ig boy ; 
cies” have not disclosed the extent to which they 
have used their authority to discharge employees 
as “security risks.” 
[This is the last in a series of articles on civil liberties.) 


“Point Four’ Taking Shape 


In both the United Nations and the U. S. govern- 
ment, plans are now being made to carry out “Point 
Four”—President Truman’s bold new program “to 
help the underdeveloped nations of the world pro- 
duce more goods and raise their standards of living.” 

The executive branch of the government is work- 
ing on proposals to come before this session of Con- 
gress for approval and appropriation of the necessary 
funds. When the U.N. Economic and Social Council 
meets in July, it will hear reports on ways in which 
the U.N. and its agencies can help meet more of 
the needs of the underdeveloped countries. 


Technical Assistance 


Many of the specialized U.N. agencies are now 
giving technical help to their members: the Inter- 
national Labor Organization; Food and Agriculture 
Organization; International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development; International Monetary 
Fund; International Civil Aviation Organization; 
World Health Organization; International Telecom- 
munications Union; U.N. Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. These agencies also send 
missions of experts to survey special problems, make 
recommendations and show how they can be car- 
ried out. The U.N. Secretariat, too, provides some 
help, such as the Advisory Social Welfare Services, 
which provides fellowships to train and send out 
social welfare workers. 

Within the U. S. government, 25 agencies work 
through the Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation. Working almost 
entirely with Latin America, this committee has 
sponsored projects such as training foreign tech- 
nicians in the United States, and sending abroad 
U. S. specialists. 

Particularly successful is the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, which operates model projects in 
Latin American countries in the fields of education, 
public health and sanitation. Once the projects are 
underway, and U. S. personnel has shown how they 
can be carried out, they are financed and staffed in- 
creasingly by the Latin Americans themselves. 


Lending Capital 


A second part of the Point Four program involves 
lending capital to the underdeveloped countries, so 
that they may expand their industries and agricul- 
ture. The big question is to what extent private 
capital will do the job, and to what extent it must 
be done through government loans. U. S. investors 


are not eager to risk their money abroad on a large 
scale—because of generally unstable conditions, be- 
cause they are not sure of getting payment in dollars, 
and because they fear that industries may be na- 
tionalized by the foreign governments. The United 
States hopes to negotiate treaties with other coun- 
tries guaranteeing fair treatment to investor and 
borrower alike. 

Meanwhile, government loans are being made 
through the Export-Import Bank on a modest scale; 
and the International Bank is turning its attention 
from the immediate problems of reconstruction to 
the long-term problems of investment. 

[This is the second in a series of three articles.] 


Federal Aid Moves Ahead 


Prospects for enactment of federal aid to educa- 
tion legislation are looking brighter than they have 
for many a month. On May 5 the Senate passed 
without change the committee version of S. 246, the 
bipartisan-sponsored federal aid bill. Rep. Graham 
Barden of N. C., chairman of the federal aid sub- 
committee of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, has introduced his version of federal aid legis- 
lation and has indicated his intention to hold hear- 
ings on this subject in the near future. 

As reported out of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and passed by the Senate, S. 246 
contained amendments to liberalize the provisions 
of the original bill. One change is in the minimum 
total expenditure on the education of each child in 
every school district. It aims to bring the average 
up to $55 instead of $50. (See March 14 Letter to 
Presidents on Federal Aid to Education.) 

The bill requires minimum expenditures from 
state and local sources or the federal grant will be 
proportionately reduced, although in no case will 
it go below $5 per child. The original bill made it 
possible to cut off federal contributions if state ex- 
penditures did not meet a certain minimum. 

Despite the higher expenditures required by the 
Senate bill, the $300 million annually authorized for 
the program was not increased. This is because state 
incomes, which form part of the formula for de- 
termining the amount of federal grants, are higher 
than expected when the bill was introduced. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (H. R. 1211*): Senate floor action is 
imminent. Already passed the House. 


Displaced Persons: A new bill, H. R. 4567,* was introduced on May 9 
by House Judiciary Committee Chairman Celler. Previously approved 
by the full Committee, the bill is expected to be reported momentarily. 
It retains the mortgaging feature of the present law and raises the 
number to 339,000 instead of 400,000 but otherwise makes the chief 
corrective amendments. 

North Atlantic Pact (Executive L*): Hearings on this treaty began 
April 27 before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Housing (H. R. 4009*): Reported favorably May 12 by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. Expected on floor of House at an 
early date. 


* Indicates League support. 
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